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Are You Doing Your Own Thinking? 


enough to overcome fully the effects of the 
recent depression. 


HE porter on the Pullman car Maharaja, 

was telling of his presidential choice. His 

run was New York to Chicago; his home 
New York. He was intelligent, unusually well 
read, and fond of talking. The porter said he 
would vote against Taft. 

“But why?” asked The Passenger in some 
astonishment. “Are you a Democrat?” 

“No, sir. I was in Washington in 1908, and 
couldn't vote ; otherwise I'd voted for Taft. In 
1904 | voted for Roosevelt, in 1900 for 
McKinley.” 


“And why do you switch this year?” 

“ Because | think we need a change.” 

“ What were you doing in 1908 >” 

“Nothing. I was out of a job. The Com- 
pany laid me off that year with a lot of the 
other boys.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because travel was light and our cars were 
laid up.” 

“And in 1909?” 

“ Went down to Maryland, where my mother 
lived, because | was still out of a job.” 

“And in 1910, the year after President Taft 
was inaugurated >” 

“Let me see—in 1910 | got r- job back, 
railroading.” 

“And have had a steady job ever since.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Doing pretty well?” 

“Yes, sir, doing mighty well now ; never did 
better—never did as well.” 

“And why did travel drop off in 1908 so that 
you lost your job?” 

The porter thought for a moment. 

“I guess it was the panic that year—hard 
times." 

“ Many of your friends out of a job then?” 

“Yes, most of them.” 

“And railroad men generally >” 

“Yes, sir. Railroading was mighty poor; 
thousands of the boys weren't doing anything.” 

“And do you remember the great strings of 
empties that never moved off the sidings?” 

“Yes, sir; there were miles.” 

“Have you seen many empties on this trip, 
in yards and sidings >” 

“No, sir, the railroads ain't got cars enough 
to move traffic.” 

“Exactly, and yet you want a change.” 


“Well, now,” protested the porter, “I hadn't 
thought about it that way.” 

“Well, son, you want to get busy mighty 
quick and think about it — JUST that way. If 
you get the change you're so hungry for, you 
may be back in Maryland again with nothing 
to do BUT THINK.” 

The Passenger warmed to his subject. 

“The trouble with you,” he said, “is the 
same as it is with most Americans, white and 
black, rich and poor, but especially poor. If 
you go out to buy a hat or a suit of clothes, or 
rent a new house, you ask yourself first thing: 


*What is going to be best for ME?" But when 
it comes to voting, which should be the most 
particular business of your lives, you let the 
politicians and spellbinders get you away about 
as far as possible from the main question 


* What is going to be best for ME?’ 


“Now take this matter in hand. You're go- 
ing to vote against Taft because you ‘want a 
change,” and you want a change principally 
because a lot of smart fellows who want jobs 
have talked and written you into that state of 
mind. YOU are too busy—or lazy —to THINK 
very much about it yourselves. So YOU let 
the other fellows do the thinking for you, while 
you go to the polls like sheep and give up 
your wool, never knowing whether it’s going 
to be winter or summer. 


“We've been a mighty sick people. We're 
just getting better —thanks to the careful nurs- 
ing of President Taft. The least jar, and back 
we go. If we MUST try experiments, let's try 
them after we've had a little more time to 
overcome the evil effects of the recent national 
sickness which’ [aft took in hand with so much 
success. 


“And yet YOU, who have your job back be- 
cause Taft brought prosperity back, would 
vote fora change. And for no better reason 
than to help a lot of ambitious gentlemen try 
out some new-fangled ideas which may make 
us ALL rich and happy some time in the dim 
future, but which, on the other hand, may 
make us all bankrupt while they are in process 
of trying out.” 


“I reckon,” said the porter thoughtfully, “I've 
been thinking someone else's thoughts.” 


And are YOU, and other voters of the 
country, also “thinking someone else's 
thoughts ™ ? 


Because some one has suddenly discovered 
that the Initiative and Referendum is a sure 
cure for all our political evils; that the Recall 
of Judges would, without fail, produce a social 
paradise ; that we might all have forty acres, a 
mule and a stable fuli of motor cars if it wasn't 
for what someone calls the “Robber Tariff,” 
are YOU going to throw over, without more 
ado, a political system under which the coun- 
try has grown to be the greatest nation on the 
face of the earth ? 


Are you going to disregard the sound advice 
of the great McKinley, who said : 

“Let us hold fast to that which we know is 
good ™ ? 

Mr. Taft proposes that we do not change the 
tariff until we KNOW what we are doing, in- 
gtead of GUESSING at it. For this purpose 
he would get at the FACTS, through a com- 
mission of experts, before which all persons 
may come with EVIDENCE, NOT THEORIES. 
Then he would legislate on the basis of these 
facts. 


Mr. Taft declares that the Initiative and Re- 
ferendum is a local issue ; that it has no place 
in national politics. He believes that, if it has 
any merit at all, it should be demonstrated by 
the people in their states and municipalities, 
and not be dragged in as a national issue at 
this time, when we are so vitally concerned in 
maintaining normal conditions, at least long 


Mr. Taft dec!ares that the recall of judges is 
fraught with the gravest peril to our institu- 
tions, but that if the people WANT the recall, 
they have ample opportunity to put it in force in 
their State courts. If experience here demon- 
strate its soundness, a most unlikely issue, then 
there is nothing to prevent its introduction in 
the Federal judiciary in an orderly manner. 


“But” Mr. Taft says, “after we have changed 
all the governmental machinery so as to permit 
instantaneous expression of the people in con- 
stitutional amendments, in statutes, and in re- 
call of public agents, what then? Votes are 
not bread, constitutional amendments are not 
work, referendums do not pay rent or furnish 
houses, recalls do not furnish clothing, initia- 
tives do not supply employment or relieve in- 
equalities of condition or of opportunity.” 


Are these reactionary views? or do they 
commend themselves to all who use the com- 
mon sense God gave them ? 


Is the whole country to be torn to pieces in 
the effort to put into effect untried theories, 
or are we going to act like sensible, thinking 
men at this particular time, when, if we are 
to hold the good times Mr. Taft's adminisira- 
tion has brought, we must act with special care 
and prudence ? 


When the passengers on a storm-tossed ship 
have been many weary days at sea, they are 
not specially interested in a new theory of 
wind-pressure and ocean currents. What 


THEY want to know is this: 
Is there a steady hand at the helm ? 
Is there an alert captain on the bridge ? 


Is there a capable engineer below, and a 
clear-headed crew above ? 


It MIGHT be true that the wind is not danger- 
ous, that the waves do NOT hide death; but, 
unless they are fools or lunatics, the passengers 
will make short work of any one who should 
counsel that the ship be turned back into the 
storm to prove his theory true. 


And if, with port finally in sight, and the 
sun-kissed land of plenty stretching clearly in 
the horizon, it should be demanded that the 
crew and captain who have brought the ship 
through the storm should be displaced by new 
hands, there would surely be an uprising. 


Yet this is precisely what the two groups of 
political theorists who are seeking the Presi- 
dency are asking of the American people. 


They want to displace the present National 
Administration, which has proven itself wise 
and safe and sound, and embark our hundred 
million people on a sea of experimental govern- 
ment, which has neither chart nor boundary. 
They want to steer without a compass over 
strange waters, through wind-blown wastes. 

It rests with the people to determine whether 
they are prepared to adventure on such a 
journey, or “ hold fast to that which we know 
is good.” 

Republican National Committee 


CHARLES D. HILLES, Chairman 
JAMES B. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
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“Back to the Land.” 


’M BOUND to be a farmer 
And with the farmers stand, 
Alfalfa on my forehead, 
A pitchfork in my hand. 


I’m bound to husk the pumpkin, 
The tearful onion hoe; 

Prize potatoes, sugar beets 
And parsnips I will grow. 


When autumn is upon us, 
I'll go to town afar 


A PARADOX. 


And sell a load of turkeys, 
To buy a motor car. 


Considering Gladys Brown’s love of hair, how strangely she 
chose in the matrimonial market. 


Not as Fresh as the Clerk. 


A stern old lady stepped into a store one morn- 
Lots of people spend more time ing and asked of the new clerk, ‘‘ Have you any fresh 

trying to make their neighbors vegetables this morning?”’ 

**I do not know,’’ answered the clerk. ‘‘I’ve 


selves. only been here two weeks.”’ 


Helen Foltz. 


Lots of People. 


, 


good than in making good them- 





Unprofessional. 


Bings—‘‘ What do you think of 
the young woman out West who 
wrote a novel with her toes?’’ 

Jings—‘‘ Her confession of meth- 
od was quite unprofessional.’’ 

Bings—‘‘ Why?’’ 

Jings—‘‘Well, it was a trade 
secret. The result will be that 
the country will be literally flooded 
with ‘best sellers.’ ’’ 


Grammatical Points. 


“*Yes, ‘kiss’ is a noun,’’ explained 
Jack, ‘‘I allow; 

But common or proper? Come, 
answer me now.”’ 

Too easy the question a second to 
stop her, 

‘‘Why, a kiss,’’ replied Madge, ‘‘is 
both common and proper.’’ 
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THE LAND OF THE HEART'S DESIRE. 
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WILSON AND A FEW PETS—THAT'S ALL. 


Cartoon Topics. 


UDGE this week pictures in car- 
toons, as it pictures regularly, 
some of the topics uppermost in 
the conglomerate public mind at the 
moment. 

The interest in politics is always 
said, during a campaign, to be ‘‘at 
fever heat.’’ But no candidate has 
yet called a doctor, and the contest 
goes merrily on. All the candi- 
dates are busy, and if one is not 
playing golf he is making speeches, 
so that the combined activities are 
by no means monotonous. Mr. Wil- 
son, as the caricaturist sees him, is 
active with mosquitoes, which are 
unusually native to New Jersey, 
and in this particular case they are 
unusually attentive to Mr. Wilson. 
The caricaturist has named these 
aggressive little creatures ‘‘Free 
Trade,’’ ‘‘Initiative,’’ ‘‘Referen- 
dum’? and ‘‘Recall.’’ They will 
pester this candidate even beyond 
the season for frost. 

Baseball is on every bulletin 
board and in almost every mind. 
The season for the game is nearing 
its close, and hope and despair al- 
ternate here and there as to cham- 
pionships and the money that goes 
with championships. There is grim 
humor in the artist's notion of a 


national game in Russia, where 
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THE NATIONAL 





THE ELOQUENCE THAT CARRIES THEM 
OFF THEIR FEET. 





THE AUTUG OF WAR. 


LL BO A R D 








GAME IN RUSSIA, 


bombs take the place of baseballs 
and the Czar swings his scepter in- 
stead of a bat in self-defense. In- 
cidentally, while the few who do 
not like baseball may deplore the 
common and sometimes the frenzied 
interest shown in it by citizens of 
these United States, a philosophical 
consideration of the subject will 
lead one to believe that a baseball 
is a far more desirable article of 
manufacture and use than a bomb. 

A picture not inappropriate to the 
political season is that of a spell- 
binder exercising that brand of elo- 
quence that carries his hearers off 
their feet. It is to be hoped that 
no spellbinder will so hypnotize the 
public this year that voters will be 
carried off their feet, for this isa 
campaign when sober thought should 
discount what is sometimes called 
‘‘chin music.’’ 

Another fancy of the artist is 
called ‘‘The Autug of War.’’ While 
machinery of new designs is all the 
time crowding old mechanism of 
war into the scrap heap, no one can 
tell just what device will next at- 
tract attention. This sort of exper- 
iment is expensive to the nations 
that indulge in it. But let it be 
hoped that war has really become 
obsolete, no matter how elaborate 
the preparations for it here and 
there among the nations may be. 
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Carleton G. Garretson. 


HE LITERARY world has lost a 
bright light in the death of CARLE- 
ton G. GARRETSON. He died at the 
home of his sister, Mrs. Jessica G. 
Finch, of New York, on September 2d. 
Mr. Garretson had shown remarkable 
talent in newspaper work in Seattle, 
Tacoma and other places on the Pacific 
coast. When he came to New York as 
the humorous editor of the Globe, he 
established his reputation in a new field, 
and an invitation to accept the editor- 
ship of JupGE quickly followed. The 
unfortunate accident, by being thrown 
from his horse while riding in upper 
New York, which led to his death, came 
shortly after Mr. Garretson had as- 
sumed the editorship of JupGE; but in 
the brief period of his work in that re- 
sponsible place he proved that he ranked 
with the ablest of his predecessors. He 
was the son of the Rev. F. V. Garret- 
son, of East Williston, Long 


Brief Decisions. 


No good rule can work both ways. 


The straw vote is a part of political 
fiction. 


Enthusiasm will carry even the old a 
long way. 


It always happens that the bore never 
flatters you. 


Advice will be cheap as long as it in- 
volves no labor. 


A woman’s guess often outruns a 
man’s labored conclusion. 


Few men care to have the wind tem- 
pered to the sightly stocking. 


Nature adjusts most things in this 
world to a fair average. The hand- 
some man does not have to be clever, 
and the clever man can get along very 
well without beauty. 





Island, and was born at Bos- 
cawen, N. H., in 1878. He 
was graduated from Williams 
College, and after his mar- 
riage to Miss Thoma Cook, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., they moved 
to Seattle. His widow and 
a son, eight years old, survive 
him. Mr. Garretson’s indus- 
try, his devotion to his work, 
in which he alwavs took the 
greatest delight, the cheerful- 
ness of his disposition and the 
kindness of his heart won for 





him the profound respect and 
deep admiration of all his as- 
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SAW THE JOKE AND WENT ONE BETTER. 
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Flattery. 


Flattery is a great aid to individual 
success or advancement if judiciously 
applied. This is so chiefly because the 
man or the woman who seeks an end—or 
several ends-—by flattery passes from 
person to person with a happy smile, a 
pleasing remark or a personal compli- 
ment, and thus engages the good-will, 
if not the effort, of those thus encoun- 
tered. But each person so greeted may 
forget the inspiration to reciprocity af- 
ter he or she has delivered a quid pro 
quo. 

When flattery is administered in re- 
peated doses to one person by another, 
however, it is quite a different thing 
and has quite another effect. People 
are not such fools as to believe good 
things reiterated of them to their faces 
when they really know themselves. 

If you try to flatter your butcher, 
your baker, your grocer or your iceman 
day after day, you will find that your 
effort will be interpreted as 
a ‘‘jolly,’’ for which you ex- 
pect some tangible return; 
and you will make nothing 
whatever—possibly you may 
lose—by the means. 

Flattery has its restrictions 
and its oceasions, its abuses 
as -well as its uses. Some 
persons almost live on it, and 
others, for obvious reasons, 
have to live without it. Per- 
sons who peddle it steadily 
and successfully do not have 
to peddle anything else. For 
some it is a spur and a tonic, 
and in others who know its 





sociates. His untimely death In its number dated August 24 JupGe published the above cartoon with the cap real value it inspires con- 

is mourned by all who appre- tion, “‘ How Can She Give More Milk When You Limit the Feed ?’’ Messrs. tempt for those who deal in 
: . P Waugh, Misener & Bailey, of Vancouver, B. C,, send a copy of the cartoon to - e 

ciated not only his great abil- Jupce with this remark: “* Yes; but it is a well-known fact that she can go longer it on the theory that it has an 

ity, but his noble character without food than she can without water.’" The cleverness of this response does actual value when skillfullv 
‘ not cloud the original meaning of the picture. Andit is not necessary, perhaps, ‘ 


and his exalted ideals. 





to add that Messrs. Waugh, Misener & Bailey are not milkmen 


administered. 











UNCLE SAM'S UNINTENTIONAL JEST. 








The magnificent groups of statuary imposed before the new Custom House in New York, the work of Daniel Chester French, typifying 


**Europe’’ and ‘‘Africa,’’ have a new symbolism related to recent events. 


The statue on the left may now be said to be representative of a 


New York society woman after entering the port of New York following a summer in Europe, while the figure on the right symbolizes 
the same woman after Collector Loeb’s inspectors have finished with her wardrobe. 


U p-t 


Are a girl reaches sixteen, she 

begins to make a new discovery 
every day of something in the house 
that is too old-fashioned to be per- 
mitted to stay there. 

Alcohol is the vice precedent of our 
society. 

Always respect old age—except in 
chickens. 

It is much easier to lay plans than to 
hatch them out. 

Never borrow trouble, 
but always be ready to 
lend it. 

The apple of a young 
man’s eye is often a 
peach. 

Fortunate is the milk- 
maid who has no kick 
coming. 

Unless you strive for 
your rights, you are apt 
to get left. 

Some men cover up 
the entire disk of eter- 
nity with a dollar. 

The rings on a wom- 
an’s fingers don’t always 
make her a belle. 

Most men prefer a 
well-formed woman to 
one who is well in- 
formed. 

A: pleasing conversa- 
tionalist is one who talks 
to you about yourself. 





could hear the hens that lay our eggs still cackling.’’ 


o-date 


The man who is always blue can’t ex- 
pect his memory to be kept green. 

Many a man has been saved from los- 
ing lots of money by not having it. 

A cold hand-out appeals to a hungry 
man more than a warm handshake. 

The woman whose face is her fortune 
is sure to go broke sooner or later. 

Some matches that seem to have been 
made in heaven never get back home. 





EGGSACTLY. 


Young housewife—*‘ And your eggs, are they quite fresh ?’’ 
Veteran grocer—‘‘ Madam, I have just called up our farm, and I assure you I 





Wisdom. 


Some engagements end happily, but 
in most cases the parties get married. 

The world is apt to regard a man 
with no bank account as a no-account 
man. 

The man who knows just what to do 
usually hunts up some one to do it for 
him. 

You can’t tell from the epitaph ona 
tombstone what road he took 
from the grave. 

Some people are s0 
it’s a 


man’s 


narrow - minded 
wonder their eyes don’t 
run together. 

In looking for a peck 
of happiness, some peo- 
ple pass right by a 
bushel of contentment. 

Matrimony is like a 
river after the first 
freeze in the fall: look 
out for places where 
there is thin ice. 


—Herace Zimmerman. 
Why Bill Got It. 
‘‘How is it Bill 


Grubalong got a degree 
from Lehard University 
this year? Didn’t know 


Bill was a college 
man.”’ 
“Yep. He got it for 


working his son’s way 
through college.’’ 











SHUN EVEN THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL. 


Robert—*‘Oh, isn’t the water pretty as it flows over the dam ?’’ 
Parson—‘*You should say ‘obstruction,’ Robert.’’ 


O 


E WAS a very poetic and impres- 
sionable youth, and, though she 
was a very prosaic maid, there was some- 
thing very attractive about her and he 
often asked her to accompany him on 
moonlight walks along the 
lanes. He was sometimes nettled at 
her interruptions, but, lost in reverie as 
he often was, he allowed her to 
prattle on until he recovered: the 
thread of his discourse. 
They were crossing 
bridge over a creek, when he said, 
**Don’t little 
bridge’’—-— 
“Yes,’’ she interrupted; 
“bridge is a great game. I often 
play with Mrs. Van Duser as my 


country 


a small 


you admire a 


partner’’---— 

As she gossiped on, he became 
lost in meditation. Coming to a 
broad river, they paused at the 
margin and he exclaimed, 

“‘How wonderfully entrancing 
this is! Just to see the gleam on 
the waters! Don’t you like the 
moonlight dancing’’—— 


““Yes,’’ she chimed in; ‘‘danc- 


ne i g h 


ing in the moonlight is so fine! I attend 
all the hops at the hotel, and there, on 
the broad, open platform’’—— 

He betrayed no disappointment at her 
lack of interest in their surroundings as 
they stood by the edge of the stream, 
and he wandered on with her into the 


open country. They lingered by a low 


t wen4 


A CURE FOR PESSIMISM. 


to pick up something 


t 


If you think you have troubles just watch a fat man trying 


stone wall as he said, impressed by the 
scene‘ : 

‘*How wonderful is Nature in all her 
aspects! How inspiring the lofty trees 
and the grassy levels! Is it not a boon 
to get away from the city’s heat? I 


pine so for the country zephyrs! Do 
you not feel a yearning in you for a 


cool’’—— 

‘*Yes,’’ she said; ‘‘I’d ever so 
much like to have an ice’’—— 

And sadly he took his way back 
with her to the hotel, and ere long 
he disappeared into the narrow 
confines of his room, to get what 
comfort he could from his poetic 


musings. —Nathan M. Levy. 


Disillusion. 
To know his pie is mud 
Shocks not the child, although 
It strikes man with a thud 
To find his cake is dough. 


A Real Hero. 


First bachelor —‘‘What’s your 
idea of a hero?’’ 
Second bachelor—‘‘A Mormon.’’ 
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Pigmentary Precedence. 


Cue conquers the world. What 

has color to do with conquest? Ob- 
serve for answer, if you please, the 
white man. Since the beginning he has 
conquered the world and, as a corollary 
thereto, all other men. Has he any 
peculiar pigment of precedence in his 
blood? Let us see. White is a com- 
bination of all the colors, and the white 
man is, therefore, the chromatic con- 
centration of animate creation. Ashe 
has proved himself to be the highest 
type of created beings and is white, it 
follows that he must be prismatic per- 
fection. Furthermore, the lowest type 
of man is black, which means the ab- 
sence of all color. He is called ‘‘col- 
ored’’ only by courtesy. Next above 
him is the red man, then the brown 
man, and, still higher, the yellow, each 
rising a grade higher from the basic 
black to the prismatic perfection, or 
white. 

Among white men the green man 
is rated lowest, and what the white 
man does to his green brother makes 
that unfortunate appear extremely 
blue, though not permanently so, be- 
cause he is not permanently green 
unless he is born chromatically im- 
possible. 

However, thus do we see that the 
presence and the absence of all colors 
constitute the extremes of mankind, 
and thus is definitely settled the vexed 
question of the superiority and the 
supremacy of the white man. 


W. J. Lampton 


He—‘ NOW WE CAN TALK SENSE!”’ 


Can You Blame Him? 


‘*It’s triplets!’’ announced the nurse. 
‘‘Really!’’ said the astonished father. 
‘*I ean scarcely believe my own census!”’ 

















INDEFINITE SATISFACTION. 


** Well, ma, how do you like New York ?’’ 
** I think it will be just splendid when it 's finished.’’ 


Renunciation. 


HIS LETTER. 
‘‘Dear Madge—Of course you’ve no- 
ticed by the papers 
That I’ve eschewed the joys of sin- 
gle life; 
Renouncing all my former merry ca- 
pers, ‘ 
I shortly take unto myself a wife. 
My stage-door days, | feel, have found 
an ending— 
Most circumspect, from now, must 
be my lot; 
But, as you see, for old sake’s sake I’m 
sending 
An au revoir—and this forget-me- 
not.”’ 
HER LETTER. 
**Dear Jim—Accept a friend’s congrat- 
ulations. 
I hope your luck will be the bestest 
yet, 
Although I fear you’ll miss your old 
flirtations, 
Unless you’ve changed a lot since 
last we met. 
Be good to her—and, ere this letter 
cloges, 
One friendly word—it’s quite the 
best I’ve got— 
Your marriage, Jim, will not be strewr 
with roses, 
Unless the tie’s a real forget-me- 
knot.’’ 


— Stanley Quinn 


The melancholy days have come, the 
saddest of the year, when our club 
no longer hopes to bring the pennant 
here. 





“IN THE SANCTUARY OF THE GRAND STAND 


THE BOSS QUIZZED BILLY.” 


Gray Matter versus the C 


THE sweepstakes of success, the 
man with a good memory can start 
at the scratch and give the fellow with 
a fancy filing device a liberal handicap 
and still beat him out at the finish—and 
that’s no hallucination of somnolency. 
Memory is a mint, while a file of 
facts is nothing but a sideboard of sta- 


tistics. The man whose think tank is a 


storehouse of information has the man 
with the filing device faded like an 1860 
daguerreotype when it comes to a show 


down. Do you get me, Orlando? Hold 
the wire. 

Once there was a wise guy, who held 
down a some-thousand-dollar cinch in a 
big business house, and all that he did 
was to tabulate facts and near-facts on 
vari-colored, two-by-three bristol boards, 
that the dope might be available when 
needed. From long disuse his brain 
had assumed the characteristics of an 
ossified sponge, and, while he was little- 
Willie-on-the-job when any one desired 
data which he had on tap, he couldn’t be 
derended upon to remember even the 
dute of the national noise day. 

Billy de Breeze was office-boy-in-ordi- 
nary to the outfit, and if you happened 
to ask him who pitched the game for the 
Giants on the 13th ultimo, and the num- 
ber of runs, errors and base hits each 
player scored in the conflict, he would 
give you the information right off the 
reel, without batting an eyebrow or 
looking it up in a depository of desic- 
cated data. From constant use his brain 
was as absorptive as a wad of surgical 
cotton, and, once a fact found lodgment 
in it, the bulldog grip did the rest. 

Billy had observed the haughty de- 


By AUGUSTUS WITTFELD. 
meanor of the super-statistician and had 
classified him as a tinhorn tabulator. 

*‘Gee! That guy don’t know any- 
thing!’’ he commented. ‘‘He’s got a lot 
of facts in cold storage, but if the boss 
wants any information, he has to look it 
up on a dinky little card. Wonder what 
he thinks his skypiece is for? I’ll bet 
that if he shook his head, his brains’d 
rattle!’’ 

Billy decided that if a man with a lot 
of information at his fingers’ ends was 
worth some thousands a year, a man 
with the same information stowed away 
in his deductive dome should be worth 
some-and-some thousands; so he got 
busy. He made a mental memorandum 
of every question the boss requested him 














“HIS SUPERIOR FROZE HIM WITH A GLANCE.” 





ard Index. 


to transmit to the custodian of the 
canned knowledge, and when he had se- 
cured a line on the subjects the titanic 
tumult of the concern was likely to ask 
questions about, he got busy. He read 
up everything he could annex on the 
various subjects, made a little card in- 
dex of his own—not for information, 
but for verification—and stored his 
memory with a conglomeration of facts 
and figures and awaited developments. 
His opportunity came one day, when the 
human question mark requested him to 
get the high and low on Amalgamated 
Copper for the preceding week. 

‘*Eighty-six and five-eighths, eighty- 
three and one-quarter,’’ answered Billy 
extemporaneously. 

His superior froze him with a glance. 
**Kindly get me the information from 
Mr. Knowitt,’’ he said. 

Billy flew to do his bidding, and anon 
returned with a slip, which he handed 
him. It read: 

‘‘Amal. Cop.—High 868, Low 83}.’’ 

The boss looked thoughtful, but made 
no comment. 

Later in the day he requested that 
Billy get him the directorate of Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Billy rat- 
tled it off like a phonograph exceeding 
the speed limit. Again the boss froze 
him and requested that he get the list 
from Mr. Knowitt. Billy did his bid- 
ding, and the result was that his infor- 
mation was verified. The boss glanced 
at it and frowned. 

‘“‘Who pitches for the Giants this 
afternoon?’’ he asked. 

‘*Matty,’’ replied Billy promptly. 

‘All right,’’ commented the boss. 
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THE INFORMATION BUREAU, 


*‘We'll take in the game.’’ And they storehouse of statistics on sport of his that is stacked up with simoleons ready 





did. think tank can do as Billy de Breeze for the picking. As I remarked before, 
In the sanctuary of the grand-stand did, and incidentally land aswell sinecure memory is a mint. Do you get me, 
the boss quizzed Billy thoroughly Orlando? 
and got wise to the situation. Te ee ene . 
Two Views. 


**Do you think you could fill Mr. 
Knowitt’s position for a week?’’ 
he asked finally. 

“Sure thing!’’ replied Billy. 
‘**Easy as falling out of an airship!’’ 

‘Very well. I'll try you out,”’ 
said the boss. ‘‘Knowitt wants a 
vacation, and if you make good while 
he is away, I’ll give you his posi- 
tion and promote him to signing 
checks.’’ 

Did Billy make good? Well, rath- 
er! He was never stumped once, and 
now he occupies a swell little office 
next to the gigantic growl, and when 
the buzzer summons him to the august 
presence, he has the question an- 
swered before the boss has had time 
to resume his deep breathing exer- 
cises. Sure, he keeps a card index; 
but it is merely supplementary to 
his gray-matter memoranda, end | : 
want to say to you, Orlando, that any A SINGLE THOUGHT. Towne—‘‘ About two miles, as the 
one of you who is now making a Together—‘‘ Oh, horrors! How can she walk ?’’ dust flies!’’ 


She saw a hat and liked it much— 
Asserted that a stunner such 

As it she’d seldom seen before. 
The hat she liked was in a store. 


She chanced to spy this hat next day, 
But passed it by in scornful way. 
The hat at this time, be it said, 


Was on another woman’s head. 
—Mrs. J. L. O'Connell. 


A Color Scheme. 
Madge—‘‘Why are you going to 
change your shirt waist?’’ 
Marjorie—‘This one is too light 
colored. I’m going to sit in the ham- 
mock with Charlie this evening.’’ 





Ungrateful Guest. 


Brown—*‘So you spent Sunday with 
the Sububs, eh? How far is their 
house from the station?’’ 
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THE CRYSTAL GAZER. 


Prophetic dreamers in the sphere A happy fancy, with desire, 


Find visions that no others see. For visions needs no testimony; 
They tell of happenings austere And this maid’s gaze then must inspire 
Or otherwise—but for a fee. AN prophecy of matrimony.—v. 4. 1, 
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HE SUN was on its western way, 
and fans by thousands, grave and 
gay, the stands and field and bleachers 
filled, and at ‘‘Play ball!’’ the throng 
was stilled. The game was crucial, for 
the race between the clubs was for first 
place. Each nine’s great ‘‘flinger,’’ in 
the box, ‘‘had everything,’’ worked like 
an ox, and every wile put into play— 
curve balls and swift and fadeaway. 

Each batting order quickly passed— 
three up, three down—and no one 
‘‘sassed’’ the umpires, for each batter 
felt that next time up he’d get a welt. 
What seemed to be a cracking hit would 
always find a fielder’s mitt. The play- 
ers on both sides, half spent, perspiring 
to their benches went as inning after 
inning sped, with neither an eyelash 
ahead. 

And thus the game proceeded till the 
sun was hidden by a hill; a full twelve 
innings had been fought, the score re- 
maining naught to 
naught. The visitors 
their thirteenth half 
had played, and once 
more got the laugh from 
fans whose frenzied 
cheers and kicks classed 
them among sheer luna- 
tics. 

The local manager 
was seen with a strange 
player near the screen. 
‘*A new pinch hitter!”’ 
was the cry, quick fol- 
lowed by some ribaldry. 
The first man up was 
not the worst; he bunt- 
ed, sprinted and got 
first. The second batter 
banged away and hit 
into a double play! 
The fans, despairing, 
uttered groans, shrieks, 





whistles, howls, laments and moans. 
The man who works the megaphone pro- 
nounced a speech in even tone, and Pinch- 
hit Billy came to bat. His name was 
Spiegelhausenhat. 

He was a stranger to all there—a 
stranger to the bleachers’ blare—a 
stranger to the mighty thrall that hovers 
over big-league ball. Fresh from the 
bushes, green as grass, he seemed to 
lack what they call ‘‘class. Ungainly, 
with a freckled pate, he lumbered slowly 
to the plate. His legs would a piano 
bear, his shoulders massive were and 
square, and yet his aspect on the whole 
was that of one deep in a hole. The 
pitcher eyed him with a grin, while he 
seemed rattled at the din. 

**One ball!’’ the ump behind the plate, 
Fans were elate. 


with gesture, cried. 
**One strike!’’ the next decision came, 
and stands and bleachers were aflame. 
‘*‘Two strikes!’’ The crowd was in a 


Tih 





TRUE LOVE 
Jack-—“‘ Dearest, if I were you, I couldn't live without me !’’ 


Tht. 


and frenzied rooters shrieled 
‘Good night!’’ The third ball pitched, 
at mighty rate, came fairly, squarely 
o’er the plate—or, rather, it was com- 
ing pat. "Twas met by Spiegelhausen- 
hat. It left his bat to beat the cars and 
seemed as though ’twas bound for Mars, 

Home run? Why, it was often talked 
that this bush-leaguer might have 
walked half way across the continent 
before that ball its course had spent. 
Next day a thousand fans or more the 
doctors to asylums bore. All pitchers 
now, when he’s at bat, just walk this 
Spiegelhausenhat. 


fright, 


Campaign Material. 
Political boss—‘‘Well, did you dis- 
cover anything in Stump’s past life that 
we can use against him?’’ 
Detective—-*‘ Not a thing. 
did before he came here was to 


awnings.’”’ 


All he ever 
sell 


olitical boss—‘* Why, 
that’s just what we 
want! We’ll say that 
he has been mixed up 
in some decidedly shady 
transactions.”’ 


A Mere Sputter. 


She—‘Was he furi- 
ous, dear, when you 
told him that we had 
been secretly married ?"’ 

He—‘‘ Not really furi- 
only sulfurious.’’ 


bir 


ous; 


Rustic. 

Little girl from the 
city (seeing freckled 
country child forthe first 
time) — ‘‘Oh, mamma, 
come quick and look at 
this little boy! He’s 
all rusting!’’ 
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Carleton G. Garretson. 
September 2, 1912. 
NTO a shadow world he came, 
Bearing it humor of a kindly 
mold, 
Warming with subtle wit the 
hearts grown cold; 
And Laughter waited on his 
name. 


Into a shadow world he came, 
And cheered the silent with his 
ready song; 
His pen wrought mirth that swept 
the road along 
And added honor to his name. 


Into a shadow world he came, 
And pierced the shadows with his 
friendly light. 
He reckoned Folly; knew the bitter 
plight. 
To-day he left his task—and name. 


— Roscoe Gilmere Stott, 


The Difference. 


A couple, who were at times subject 
to fits of incom- 


patibility, were 
seated before the 
fire between 
rounds. A cat and 


a dog also shared 
the warmth of the 
blaze. 

Wife—‘‘See that 
dog and that cat. 
They never fight 
and scratch like we 
do.”’ 

Husband—‘‘ Tie 
them together and 
see what will hap- 
pen.”’ 


His Luck. 


“*Yes,’’ said the 
despondent youth, 
“Tama seventh 
sen.”’ 


“And didn’t it 


PLAYFUL KITTEN AND THE VACUUM CLEANER 





asked the super- 


bring you luck?’’ 
stitious man. 

‘‘Well, if being privileged to wear 
the cast-off clothing of six older broth- 
ers is luck, it did,’’ replied the de- 
spondent youth. 


Wondering Little Janet. 


Little Janet, making her first visit to 
the country, remarked to her mother, 
on seeing the chickens scratching on the 
lawn, ‘‘Mamma, see the chickens wip- 
ing their feet on Mr. Brown’s grass!”’ 





The optimist (who made fun of Noah)—“* Oh, well, it won’t rain forever.’’ 






a Some Reputation. 


A motor cyclist, passing 
through Boscawen, N. H., hap- 
pened to puncture a tire in front 
of the Daniel Webster home- 
stead. Anelderly native watched 
the repair operations, and when 
the job was finished asked the 
cyclist if he cared to see the 
Webster house. 

‘““What Webster?’’ queried 
the traveler. 

The old villager looked somewhat 
surprised, but answered with apparent 
pride, 

‘‘Dan’l.”’ 

‘Who was he?’’ questioned the motor- 
ist seriously. 

The old man turned on him in out- 
raged pride. 

**You don’t know who Dan’! Webster 
was? Why, Dan’! Webster was’’—he 
paused with contempt on his lips, al- 
most unable to speak—‘‘why, Dan’] used 
to be one of our selectmen!’’ 


Not Her Fault. 


Mr. Newlywed-- 
**Doesn’t this ome- 
let seem—er—rath- 
er tough, my dear?’’ 

Mrs. Newlywed — 
**I don’t see why it 
should, darling. 
I’m sure I ordered 
the very best egg 
coal the dealer had 
to cook it with.”’ 


Business. 


**Mirandy, Miran- 
dy! Gitup! They’s 
ten automobiles 
gone by a’ready 
this mornin’, an’ 
th’ chickens ain’t 
been turned out into 
th’ road yit!’’ 





This picture, which at first glance 
may seem to represent an architec- 
tural monstrosity, may in reality be 
a pictorial prophecy. The prices of 
land are steadily rising in cities, and 
the dream of the average man, in- 
volving a sightly and comfortable 
house in which to live, in conjunction 
with a little garden, becomes harder 


AN URBAN POSSIBILITY. 


and harder to realize from year to 
year with a modest income. This 
design shows how a man of compara- 
tively small means may construct a 
house of fair size on a twenty-foot 
lot, and still have ground space for 
chickens, lawns and a garden that 
will in season supply his wants. The 
remote left-hand corner of the lot, 


CHICKENS 


Dus 


obscured in the picture by the house, 
might be devoted toa neat garage. 
Here is a design which should give a 
variety hitherto unknown to home 
life. JupGgE, although copyrighted, 
waives all practical rights to the 
construction of a house of this design, 
and any of its readers who wish to do 
so may experiment with the plans. 

















BUT SLIGHTLY ACQUAINTED. 


Bob—*‘ Do you know that lady ?”’ 
Rob—** Well, I've kissed her occasionally at dances, but I 


don’t know her well enough to take my hat off to her.”’ 


Want a 


‘6 E WILL not dwell,’’ said the 
Thoughtful Man, ‘“‘upon the 
proposition of how to acquire a million 
dollars, but rather upon the perplexing 
condition in which we would find our- 
selves were we all millionaires. About 
ninety-nine and one-tenth per cent. of 
the workers in this world have wished 
at some time or other that they hada 
million dollars. When work stares 
them out of countenance and spring 
fever is upon them, or there is a base- 
ball game, or an excursion to a woody 
glen, or some other method of passing 
idle hours in pleasurable manner pops 
its nose at them and waits for the punch, 
then comes the cry from the heart, 
‘Wish I was a millionaire!’ ’’ 
mused the 
Dreamer, ‘‘is a nice sum of money to 


” 


‘*‘A million dollars, 


own, I should imagine.’’ 
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HIS TENDER OF SERVICE. | 


Rude boy (referring to pampered pet) —‘‘ Lem- 
me go with you an’ help to drown it, ma’am!’’ 





SHE WOULD KEEP THE SECRET. 

l.ady—‘‘ Now, Mary, I want you to be ex- 
tremely careful. This china has been in the 
family for two hundred years, and '’—— 

Mary—" Don’t worry, mum, I won't tell a 
soul, and it looks as good as new, anyway !”’ 


worth a million dollars,’’ he said. 
‘*What would you do with your million? 
You'd have a good time, maybe; you’d 
buy books, you’d go to the theater, 
you'd go rowing or yachting, you’d have 
a fine mansion built? Yes, you would 
if millions were not universal. Let 
every other man have a million, though, 
and what would you do with yours? 
Nothing. ”’ 
‘Oh, tut-tut!’’ voiced the Dreamer. 
You have been thinking too hard. 
You have thought yourself to im- 
becility.’’ 

‘‘Hear me out,’’ admonished the 
Thoughtful Man. ‘‘Give every man a 
million and the world would go back to 
pre-Adamite days. There would be 
nothing doing. We would be beggars. 


sé 


Million? 


The Thoughtful Man raised his hand. 
‘‘The worst thing that could happen to 
this world would be to have each man 


There would be no energy, no ambition. 
To get down to cases: You wouldn’t 
have a nice, comfortable chair to sit in, 
because there would be no chairs. You 
would have no table to eat your meals 
from, because there’d be no table and 
there would be no meals. No meals, I 
said; and this would be because no one 
would prepare your food. Give your 
cook a million dollars, and will she con- 
tinue cooking? She will not. Give 
your carpenter a million, and will he 
continue carpentering? Not so you can 
notice it. You couldn’t sleep in a bed, 
for there’d be no one making beds; no 
framework nor linen. And you couldn’t 
sleep on the floor, because there’d be no 
floor. Of dishes there’d be none, and 
there’d be no stove to heat and cook 
with. And what would you do for cloth- 
ing? Back to the hemlock leaf. 


(Continued in advertising section.) 
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SAME THING BOTH WAYS. 


Ned—*‘ It’s tough to think a man can’t get a 
job unless he's got a new suit.’’ 

Ted—‘‘ No, and he can’t get a new suit un- 
less he 's got a job.”’ 
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UNNATURAL HISTORY LESSONS 


The Cat. 


Stn E CAT belongs to the genus known as catastro- 

phus, and the family is somewhat large, em- 
bracing the wild cat, the bob cat, the tom cat, the 
old cat and the pole cat. The common or garden 
variety of cat is a most useful animal. She is a 
great source of amusement to medical students, who 
like to see her cut up. She is also used as a mouse 
trap and a target for abuse and other missiles. A cat, 
when in good voice, can entertain a whole neighbor- 
hood for hours at a stretch. She has a wide range 
and often reaches a flat. (Whereupon the party in 
the flat usually answers with a pitcher of water or a 
revolver.) A cat has nine lives. Take all but one 
of them and she will recouphereight. Rub a cat the 
wrong way and the sparks will fly. In this respect 
she is like mostof us. A junior cat is called a kitty. 
Ask your papa if he has ever put anything in the 
kitty. Feeding kitties with chips is a popular but 
expensive pastime. When we come to Lesson 13 
we will discuss the unlucky pole cat. This is the tail 
end of the furry, purry little pussy cat. 


—Carleton G. Garretson 
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Lectures by Emma Caustic. 
THE SPHERE JUMPER. 
M* DEAR sisters, we all admire the 
average man—-for his nerve— and 
when he boasts of his great reasoning 
powers, we are eager to be instructed in 
the mysteries of masculine logic, espe- 
cially when it is brought to bear on 
questions that affect our sex. And so 
to-day, in dealing with my subject, the 
woman wage-earner—called by man the 
Sphere Jumper (because she has leaped 
from the home, woman’s sphere, out 
into the din of the public mart)—I shall 
try to give you glimpses of his wonder- 
ful intellectual processes. 

At regular intervals man lifts up his 
bass and howls at the Sphere Jumper, 
complaining that in abandoning the his- 
toric chores of her sex she has forced 
him to abandon his poetic thoughts of 
her. How true this is! No longer, as 
for generations back, does she haunt his 
twilight dreams in her three roles of 
the Goddess of Grub, the Champion of 
Cleaning, the Race Raiser—now rising 
dimly out of steam and smoke, witha 
smutch on her nose and a frying pan in 
her hand; now looming through swirling 
dust and ammonia fumes, clutching a 
broom and a duster, and now floating in 
wrapper-clad majesty, fondling shriek- 
ing infancy or flogging rampant youth. 
Alas! for these beautiful and tender 
visions, with their artistic background 
of stove and washtub, the Sphere 
Jumper to-day substitutes the prosaic 
picture of a trim, shirt-waisted crea- 
ture, silhouetted against a blackboard, 
counter or desk, with her eyes lifted 
ecstatically to a sordid pay-roll. Truly, 
it is with reason that man deplores the 
passing of the Ancient Order of Hearth- 
huggers. 

Another reason man gives for reviling 
the Sphere Jumper is that she ought to 
be running some home. Ignoring with 
sublime unconcern the maid and the 
spinster, the widow whose spouse has 
callously risen heavenward and left her 
offspring, those who haven’t acquired 
domiciles and those who have lost them, 
man rises above petty conditions and 
facts to the grand heights of abstract 
principle. And before this airy disre- 
gard of the practical and the real let us 
bow in awestruck reverence. 
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Again man snubs the Jumper because, 
in vulgar vernacular, he accuses her of 
swiping his work. It is absurd for her 
to point accusingly at male cooks and 
dressmakers and to assert that she’s 
only following her own spinning, weav- 
ing, baking, tailoring, soap and candle 
making and accounts keeping out of the 
home into the offices and factories 
whither man removed them. Lacking 
reason, she does not realize the subtle 
distinction between masculine and femi- 


nine work. Neither kind nor place 
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A MODERN WOMAN'S TASK. 


makes it, but cash. Work for work’s 
sake is woman’s; work with a pay en- 
velope attachment is man’s. 

The last reason advanced for judging 
the Jumper is that, not content with 
mobbing the mart, she lifts up her 
soprano and shrieks for adequate wages. 
How indelicate! Knowing in her secret 
soul that after a decade or two chivalry 
will attend to the matter, why disgrace 
her sex by howling? If she has to shiver 
in a hall bedroom, scrub her lingerie, 
dine on tea and toothpicks, what does it 
matter? A hundred years from now it 
will be forgotten. Even if she fades 
away from insufficient sustenance, what 
can be more poetic than a slow decline 
into the grave. But, as man fittingly 
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observes, gone is the spirit of the old- 
time martyrs from the Sphere Jumper’s 
soul. She prefers beefsteak to a halo, 
a harem skirt to a shroud. Let us, 
with him, repudiate this coarse, material 
creature. 

And now, in conclusion, let us be 
thankful that, though the laws of evolu- 
tion may push us forward toward the 
abyss wherein the Sphere Jumper lies, 
we can be saved by hanging on witha 
deathlike grasp to the mighty reason 
that springs eternal from the brain of 
man. —Oreola W. Haskell. 


The Vote in Ohio. 


The vote on woman suffrage in the 
Ohio election was by no means discour- 
aging. Early returns from 2,569 pre- 
cincts of the State—about one-half— 
showed a vote of 105,083 for and 160,- 
745 against the proposal to permit 
women to vote. 

The constitutional amendment pro- 
posing the initiative and referendum 
apparently was carried by a large vote, 
and the women of the State, it is said, 
will rely upon these new provisions to 
gain another vote. 

The progress of woman suffrage in 
this country has been little short of 
marvelous, and no one affirmatively in- 
terested in the cause will be cast down 
by the result in Ohio. 

There are coming other years and 
other elections, and the workers in the 
cause will eventually win in this State, 
it is believed, as they have in other 
States and as they promise to do in still 
others in which the question is to be 
submitted to the people. 


The Connecting Link. 


Soliloquy of a discontented wife: 
‘“‘The connecting link between the ani- 
mal and the human is man. It needs 
no biological research work to find him 
—he is already too much in evidence.’’ 


To a Budding Suffragette. 

Some day, sweet Isobel, when you are 
grown, 

You, too, may go where cobblestones 
are thrown; 

And in your nicest frock (pray, don’t be 
vain!) 

With aim unerring break a window- 
pane. 
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The Great Hat. 


(Aus dem Rapport eines Schutzmannes): 

“Da ich gerade einer Dame lingere Auskunft 
gab, konnte ich die Vorgiinge vor mir nicht be 
obachten.” 

From the report of a policeman: ‘‘As 
I was at the time giving some lengthy 
information to a lady, it was impossible 
for me to observe the occurrences in 
front of me.’’—Jugend (Munich). 








Genius. 
“So, eine Richtung hitt’ ich nun!—Jetzt brauch’ 


ich nur mehr das Malen zu lernen! 

**Well, I must have a subject. Now 
I need more than ever to learn to paint.’’ 
—Jugend (Munich). 





FROM OTHER 




















Italian Sarcasm. 
Alle Olimpiadi di Stoccolma: Lo sport eil mig- 
lioramento nell’ estetica della razza 
At the Olympic games, Stockholm: 
Sport and the esthetic improvement of 
the race !—L’illustrazione Italiana. 





Advice. 


“Arbeiten muss der Mensch—ich bin auch nicht 
von einer Pleite reich geworden!” 


‘‘A man must work, you know. |! 
didn’t get rich on one bankruptcy.’’- 
Juge nd (Munich). 





Also a Hero. 


“Ja wie schaust denn Du aus, Sepp!?"’— “Der 
Bader-Naz hat beim Gewerbejubilium den ersten 
Preis im Schnellrasier’n auf mei'm G’sicht g’ wonna,”’ 


She—‘‘My! how you look, Sepp!”’ 

He—‘‘The barber at the industrial ex- 
hibition won the first prize for fast 
shaving upon my face.’’—Fliegende 
Blaetter (Munich). 
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But He Did Solve One. 


“Nicht einmal die einfachste Rechnung kannst 
du! Wenn deine Mutter zum Abendbrot Eier kochen 
will, und sie hat sieben Eier und drei davon zer- 
brechen ihr,—wieviel kann sie dann noch kochen?” 

“Dann kocht sie gar keine,—dann macht sie 
Riihrei!’’ 

‘*You can’t solve even the simplest 
xroblem! If your mother wants to boil 
if a 
eggs for supper, and she has seven eggs 
and three of them break, how many can 
she now boil?’’ 

**She wouldn’t boil any—she would 
scramble them!’’—Meggendorfer Blaet- 
ter (Munich). 








New to the Service. 


‘‘Look ’ere! Yer blows up the pipe 
and I arsts yer wot yer wants, and yer 
blows in my ear; and when I arsts yer 
wotcher doin’ of, yer blows in my ear 
again.’"—Punch (London). 
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Well-known Persons. 
Her Nationality. 


The ladies of Judge McCluer’s house- 
hold were discussing political parties 
one laundry day, and the ‘‘missus’’ 
thought she would tease Aunt Marth, 
rub-a-dubbing at the wash tub. 

‘‘Aunt Marth, what are you—a Demo- 
crat or a Republican?’’ 

“La, honey, what-a you jokin’ me fo’? 
Cose you knows I’s a Republican!’’ 

‘‘But why are you? Why aren’t you 
a Democrat?’’ 

‘“‘Why’s I a Republican? Haw-haw, 
hcney! You’s always jokin’ this ol’ 











niggah! You knows why, well enough!”’ 

“No, I don’t, auntie. You tell us 
why.”’ 

“Why is I? Why is Ia Republican?’’ 
Auntie knew all right, but it was a lit- 
tle hard to express. She suspended her 
washing a moment, while she puzzled 
with it; then her face relaxed and she 
grinned triumphantly. ‘‘Why, honey, 
you see, it’s this-a way. I’s a Repub- 
lican ’cause—’cause, you see, it’s just 
my nationality !”’ 


A Clerical Error. 


Bishop Rowe, now of South Dakota, 
was upon a certain occasion obliged to 
start out afoot to reach a church in an 
Eastern State. The August day was 
close and hot and the road was dusty, so 
that after half an hour’s pedestrianism 
the reverend gentleman was well 
pleased when a man drew along in a 
spring wagon and offered a lift. His 
reverence wore no clerical garb and the 
state of his apparel after the tramping 
gave small indication of his calling. 








The team jogged into a deep wood. 
The churchman deemed the time and the 
place fit for the broaching of spiritual 
things. Accordingly he opened the sub- 
ject—-rather abruptly, he confesses. 

“Young man,’’ he demanded solemnly, 
“are you prepared to die?”’ 

“Do you know,’’ the bishop innocently 
explained afterward, ‘‘the fellow gave a 
whoop, dropped the reins, jurnped off the 
Seat, and, before I could say a word, he 
had gone crashing through the woods! 
Now, why do you suppose he did that?’’ 


Amusing Stories About 


In answering 









1s now Standard ‘\ 
the Worldover = 


For sixty years we have used the best materials and 
inventions to make Schlitz pure and keep it pure. 


We go to Bohemia for hops. 
We go 1,400 feet down to rock for pure water. 


Our yeast, from which we propagate the mother cell, 
has been carefully guarded for sixty years. 





There is no purer beer brewed. We keep 1 it pure, too, 
from the brew rery to your glass, by using the Brown 
Bottle. Light starts decay, even in pure beer. 


eg 


TheBeer _ % 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 








en ul 


Or: ler a case 
from your 
dealer today. 
See that crown 
or cork is 
branded 
**Schlitz” 














HOTEL IMPERIAL 


NEW YORK CITY 
Broadway at Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets 


For convenience of location. 

For excellence of cuisine and efficient yet unobtrusive service. 

For comfortable and luxurious surroundings, not bizarre but elegant. For its 
atmosphere of hospitality and a desire to cater to the comfort of our patrons. 


THE IMPERIAL CANNOT BE EXCELLED 


And in addition rates surprisingly reasonable should induce you to select the Imperial as your 
stopping place while in New York 
Hotel Imperial offers unusual attractions and advantages to those desiring a convenient city residence. 
Rates for suites by season or year quoted on application to the Manager. 
Booklet with rates upon request. 


ROBERT STAFFORD, Proprietor COPELAND TOWNSEND, Manager 
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IONAL BANKS 
1 ae 


OU’LL want 


to own 


this picture. 


You can’t help 


it. 


It’s so stunning 
and the price is 


only 25c. 


So send the 25c 
and THE FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK, beauti- 


fully colored 


on 


enameled paper, 


is yours. 


Judge 


225 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Trade supplied by 


Close, Graham & Scully, N. Y. 


There’s the 


glow of life in 


Old 
Overholt Rye “#0 


Keen, warm, vital—cap- 
tured from the hot sun 
that vitalized the rye. 


A stimulant of quali- 
ty—a dependable, 
pure rye whiskey 


bottled in bond. 
A. Overholt & Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Che GLY MIL ‘ZA, M1103 


MAKES ANY FELLOW YOUNG 





Distinctive garments—Dependable woolens 
Exclusive rather than popular 


If your dealer cannot supply you write ua 





TEST FOR YOURSELF 





Cocktail that your own lacks. 











Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford k Lendon 


New Yor! 

















Mix the best cocktail you know 
how — test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail, 


No matter how good a Cocktail | 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 





Want a Million? 


(Concluded from a preceding page.) 


*“‘How about the running water in 
your house? You’d have, in the first 
place, no house to put the water in: 
and, in the second place, no water to 
put in the house you couldn’t have. 
You’d go to sleep early at night, on the 
ground or in the branches of the trees, 
because you’d have no light whereby to 
read the books, magazines and papers 
which, after all, you wouldn’t have on 
account of none being made. No man 
would think of writing or setting type 
or running a press if he had a million, 
and, besides, there’d be no paper to do 
the work on. Millionaires don’t actively 
engage in the paper-making business, 
They manage it, that’s all. And as for 
the theater, who would act for you? No 
millionaire cast is going to continuously 
perform. 

**You’d sail a yacht? Who would 
build the yacht for you? You’d fish? 
Who would make your line and hooks? 
You’d auto or aeroplane? Tut-tut! 
You couldn’t get the goods to make the 
craft with or men to do the work. I 
tell you, the world would be all to the 
bad if we were all worth a million dol- 
lars.”’ 

‘‘Our present millionaires are not in- 
dolent,’’ said the Dreamer. 

‘‘True enough; but the situation is 
different. Men can now be had to do 
the work. Millionaires are many, but 
paupers more. The hope inspiring the 
paupers is to keep their bodies and souls 
together; the ambition is to be rich 
some day. I tell you, this matter of 
wealth universal would produce a pack 
of plutocratic paupers. We’d each have 
our little million tied in a sack—we 
couldn’t have the money in our pockets, 
for we’d have no pockets—and we’d 
nurse it. We wouldn’t be able to spend 
it, for there wouldn’t be any place to 
take it. No one would run stores, for 
obvious reasons. We’d have to go back 
to the days of savagery, when man 
hunted the wild beasts with clubs and 
rocks. We’d have to return to eating 
raw meat or cooking it over fagot fires 
inflamed by the rubbing of stone on 
stone. We’d have men slaying men in 
the rivalry of love. Lost would be the 
arts, the sciences, the culture.’’ 

“*Still, we all yearn for wealth,’’ sug- 
gested the Dreamer. 

‘‘Only those who have not considered 
the proposition,’’ replied the Thoughtful 
Man. ‘Only those who have not 


A teaspoonfui of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape 
Fruit makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample 
bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & 
Co., Baleimore, Md. 
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considered the loss of those things 
which delight the soul—such as cigars, 
for instance. I for one’’—— 

“A man named Smith wants you to 
call uptown to see about a job,’’ said 
the bartender, tapping the Thoughtful 
Man’s shoulder. 

“Eh? Oh, yes! Lend me a nickel 
for carfare, will you? Thanks!’’ 

And the Thoughtful Man vanished. 


—A, Walter Utting. 


Popular Games. 


Croquet.— Next to football, croquet is 
probably the most dangerous game on 
thelist. It is played with an unlevel 
piece of greensward, round wooden balls 
wearing belts of variegated hues, and 
wooden sledgehammers, 
portions, situated on the lower end, are 


whose larger 


movable and have a way of following 
the ball on its course as a general thing. 
The first move in croquet is to place the 
ball which you have chosen a few inches 
in front of a wire called an arch or 
wicket, according to your birthplace. 
The ball is then hit forcibly with the 
mallet, and you at once ejaculate ‘‘Oh, 
fudge!” when you discover that you 
have made a fuzzle and simply bent the 
first wicket. Your partner now does the 
same thing, and little by little you drive 
the balls about the grounds, sometimes 
through wickets and sometimes over 
them, until, in about the middle of the 
game, you decide that you have played 
long enough and carefully place the balls 
and mallets in the box on the veranda, 
where baby soon finds them and has 
great glee in rolling the balls to the 
ground below, where they crack open in 
the rain during the night, thereby sav- 
ing you the trouble of making your life 
and that of your week-end guest a 
burden, —C.G 


« Garretson, 


No Wife for Him. 


“What do I want with a wife?’’ 
snorted Bachelor Bockwedder, on read- 
ing an old maid’s reasons for not want- 
ingahusband. ‘‘I have a game rooster 
that is vain about his fine feathers, a 
goat that chews the rag, an aeroplane 
that gets me up in the air, and an auto- 


mobile that keeps me all the time 
broke !’” 


Proverbial Facts. 
It’s the early bird that catches the worm, 
No doubt you’ve often heard; 
But don’t forget it’s the early worm 
That's caught by the early bird. 














wanted. Cash or 


Song Poems royalty to you. 


MUSIC HOUSE, 111-5, St. Louis, Mo. 








In answering advertisements please 


A Bottle 


Evans’ 
Ale 


GOES FINE WITH 
Oysters, Fish, 
Cold Meats, 
Chops, Steaks, 
Bread and Cheese 


Now is the time to try it. 
Step into nearest place or have it at home. 





An Investment That Pays Daily Dividends 


You can save time, printing bills, advertising expense, labor 
cost. An office boy can produce all your form letters, circu- 
lars, office forms, price lists, announcements, etc., with an 


UNDERWOOD Bincixi8s 
DUPLICATOR 
Fifty perfect copies a minute—no better machine at any 
price. Silent, neat, clean, compact, ready for instant use. 


Useful every day—Sold without restrictions as to supply 
vuying. 


Send for Booklet and Specimens of Work. 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building 
Branche 


Dept. N. New York 





sin all Principal Cities 
Cusitey GEMS fae 
VALLEY from FRANCE 
SEE THEM BEFORE PAY!NG! 
These gems are chemical! white sapphires 
— LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass, Brill, 
fancy guaranteed 25 years. All mounted in tsa 
“ gold di Wilisend you any style 
ring, pin or sted for examination—allc harges prepaid—no mon 
be advance. Write today for free il!ustrated booklet, special prices 


& ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO, K773 Saks Bidg., Indianapolis. Ind 





















$1.00 ADDER 














Adds accurately, quickly and is very simple to 
q operate. New features. Durably mad Ca- 
i. pacity } $00e.s00. 98 Tens of thousan old 

Entire wat 58.68, POsTPalD M men hack if 

not as represented. Our self Indic 1g 

der, Model No. 5. Price $3.2 0), Delivered, is 

best adding machine made for the price. Send 

your order today, prompt delivery made 





J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 37A, 5921 Indiana Ave., Chicago, ml. 





PURE - MELLOW 
HEALTHFUI 























Advertising of Advertising— 
A Seriesof Talks—No. 36 





Getting the Weight 
You Pay For 


New York State has a new law 
which, let us hope, will be copied all 
over the country. For this law re- 
quires the net weight of every com- 
modity sola in packages, whether 
advertised or unadvertised, to be 
plainly marked on the label, so that 
you and I can know the weight we 
are paying for. 


This means that if the package 
contains 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 pounds, pre- 
sumably, it can not be marked ‘“‘1,” 
= ws 66499 or 66q@oe as the case 
may be, without the word ‘‘pound’’ 
or ‘‘pounds’’ or an abbreviation. 


If a figure goes on the package it 
must represent the appropriate 
standard of weight, whether pounds, 
quarts or bushels. Otherwise, the 
package cannot be sold lawfully. 


Under this new law think what 
the package will mean to you over 
and above its readier identification 
of a product, its sanitary value, its 
convenience in handling, and the 
uniformity in size and weight for 
the same product. 


You will realize the advantage 
fully, if you are at all familiar with 
the work of alert public officials like 
those in the Bureau of Weights and 
Measures of New York City. 


The surest way to get the weight 
you pay for is to buy well advertised 
and plainly, honestly marked pack- 
age goods. 

You can generally be sure, too, 
that the dealer who pushes such 


goods, instead of offering you some- 
thing ‘‘just as good’’ is serving your 


interests—giving you both the qual- 
ity and the weight you pay for. 


As to other dealers—a word to the 
wise is efficient. 
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Since the decision rendered by the United States Supreme Court, 
it has been decided by the Monks hereafter to bottle 


CHARTREUSE 


(Liqueur Peres Chartreux) 


both being identically the same article, under a combination label 
representing the old and the new labels, and in the old style of bottle 
bearing the Monks’ familiar insignia, as shown in this advertisement. 


According to the decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, handed 
down by Mr. Justice Hughes on May 29th, 1911, no one but the 
Carthusian Monks (Pares Chartreux) is entitled to use the word 
CHARTREUSE as the name or designation of a Liqueur, so their 
victory in the suit against the Cusenier Company, representing M. 
Henri Lecouturier, the Liquidator appointed b 
and his successors, the Compagnie Fermiere de 


is complete. 


The Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux), and they alone, have 
the formula or recipe of the secret process employed in the manufacture 
of the genuine Chartreuse, and have never parted with it. There is no 
genuine Chartreuse save that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Biatjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for tne United States. 
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COPYMGHT, LESLIE-JUDGE CO tore 


“A LIVE WIRE” 
By ROLF ARMSTRONG 


OU will find just the pictures you 
want to decorate your den, in 

the Judge Art Print Catalogue. 
There are just dozens of charming 
creations by famous artists—a great 
variety of subjects at prices ranging 
from 25c to $2.50. 
Send 10c for Judge Art Print Cata- 
logue containing reproductions of the 
Judge Art Print Series. 


JUDGE 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Advertising of Advertising 


Everybody is talking about it, 
but Judge and Leslie’s 
Weekly are doing it. 


(See page 27) 
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ELK TAILORING CO. ~ 
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With the College Wits 


The Effect of Rumination.—‘‘What’s 
that bump on your head?’’ 

**That’s where a thought struck me.” 
—Cornell Widow. 


Why They Mourned.—*‘ Why did every. 
body cry in that last death scene?” 

**Because they knew the actor wasn’t 
really dead.’’— Wisconsin Sphinz. 


Proof Positive. —‘‘ Just met your wife,” 

“That so? What'd she have to say?” 

**Nothing.’’ 

“It wasn’t my wife!’’—Dartmouth 
Jack o’ Lantern. 


Clumsy Fellow.—Shorty—‘‘A dance 
reminds me a great deal of a trip to 
New York.’’ 

Longy—‘‘ Why ?”’ 

Shorty—‘‘Getting on 
trains.’’— Yale Record. 


and off the 


Her Frankness.—‘‘I threw a kiss to 
her the other day.’’ 

‘*What did she say?’’ 

**She said I wasn’t much of a business 
man if I couldn’t establish a delivery 
system.’’— Wisconsin Sphinz. 


Arms and the Man.—She—‘‘George, 
dear, has an octopus really got eight 
arms?’’ 

George—‘‘ Yes, love.’”’ 

She (wistfully)—‘‘Wouldn’t it b 
nice, George, if you were an octopus?” 
—The Chaparral (Stanford). 


Qualification. — Percy—‘‘ Imogene is 9 
changeable !’’ 

Arthur—‘‘ What’s the matter now?” 

Percy—‘‘First she told me that she 
didn’t like anything about me, and when 
I proposed she said, ‘I like your nerve!” 
— Williams Purple Cow. 


A Bit of an Acrobat.—Bobby—‘‘This 
sailor must have been a bit of an acre 
bat.’’ 

Mamma—‘‘ Why, dear?’’ 

Bobby—‘‘ Because the book says, ‘Ha 
ing lit his pipe, he sat down on bis 
chest.’ ’’—-Sacred Heart Review. 


Her Support.—Row Q—‘‘Great show! 
She played the star part splendidly!” 

Row A—‘‘Eh? Oh, yes!” 

Row Q—‘‘Don’t you think she w# 
well supported, too?’’ 

Row A (enthusiastically )—‘‘Oh, fing 
so far as I could see.’’—Harvard law 
poon. 


All at Sea.—‘‘My friends,”’ fervently 
exclaimed one of the temperance spel 
binders in the recent campaign for! 
option in an up-State county, “‘if all the 
saloons were at the bottom of the s&s 
what would be the inevitable result? 

And from the rear came the answer 
‘*Lots of people would get drowned. ~ 
Michigan Gargoyle. 
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Stories with Smiles. 


Essential to Success.—Lambert Kas- 
pers, Chicago attorney, told the follow- 
ing story at a recent Y. M. C. A. ban- 

et: 

A Kansas farmer, a Dane, applied for 
naturalization papers. The judge asked 
him, ‘‘Are you satisfied with the general 
conditions of the country ?’’ 

“Yas,’’ drawled the Dane. 

“Does the government suit you?’’ 
queried the judge. 

“Yas, yas; only I would like to see 
more rain,’’ replied the farmer.—Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


How She Voted.—At a luncheon in 
New York, Dr. Lyman Abbott, sipping 
agiass of ice-cold milk, told a woman- 
suffrage story. 

“T had heard a lot,’’ he said, ‘‘about 
the wonderful success of woman suffrage 
in Australia; so, meeting an Australian 
woman one day, I asked, 

“*How did you vote, madam, at the 
last election?’ 

“The Australian woman answered, 
with a simper, 

“‘In my mauve pannier gown, sir, 
with a large mauve hat trimmed with 
mauve ospreys.’ ’’—Exchange. 


A Good Provider.—Mrs. Bennett had a 
colored maid who had been with her for 
some time. The girl left her and got 
married. A few months later she came 
tosee Mrs. Bennett. 

“Well, Mandy,’’. asked the former 
mistress, ‘‘how are you getting along?’’ 

“Oh, fine, ma’am, thank you!’’ the 
bride answered. 

“Is your husband a good provider?’’ 

“Yes, ‘deed he am, ma’am!’’ said 
Mandy enthusiastically. ‘‘Why, jes’ 
dis las’ week, ma’am, he got me six 
new places to wash at!’’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


His Proud Boast.—‘‘Ah,’’ interestedly 
ejaculated the city visitor, ‘‘and that is 
your oldest inhabitant? A venerable 
figure, truly! I fancy he looks back on 
alife as full of useful achievement as 
it has been long?’’ 

“Well, not to hurt, exactly,’’ a trifle 
pessimistically replied the landlord of 
the Skeedee tavern. ‘‘About all he’s 
ever done, that I knowof, is to brag 
tiat he had a second cousin a good many 
years ago who got arrested on suspicion 
of being Jesse James.’’—-Kansas City 
Star. 


Not Their Equal.—‘‘Do you believe 
that all men are created equal?’ 

“LT used to before I was married.”’ 

“And now?’’ 

“Now I find that I can’t begin to com- 
pare with other women’s husbands.’’— 
Detroit F’ ree Press. 


Her Judgment.—-May—‘‘What makes 
vou think Paliit is a better artist than 
Brush?”’ 

Fay—‘Well, Brush has more paint 
o his clothes, but Pallit has a better 
pointed Vandyke.’’—Baltimore Ameri- 
can, 


Perennial Expectation.—‘‘When does 
Maud expect to get married?’’ 

h, every season.”’ 
seript. 


-Boston Tran- 
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Budweiser 


The World’s Favorite Bottled Beer 


What made it so?— 
| QUALITY and PURITY 





173,184,600 Bottles sold in 1911. 





Bottled only at the Home Plant in St. Louis 


Anheuser-Busch Brewery 
| St. Louis, Mo. 











Are You An Elk? 83,2 live ve; 


filled with all the latest news and gossip of Elkdom, 
$1.50 per year. 


National Elk’s Horn 


NORMAN M. VAUGHAN, Editor 
Mercantile Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Every new subscriber receives a bank free. 

| — 
ROMEIKE’ willsend you all newspaper clippings 
which may appear about you, your 


| friends, or any subject on which you may want to be “up 
to date.”” Every newspaper and periodical of importance 
in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices. HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh 
| Avenue, New York. 








Press Cutting Bureau 
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Advertising 
of Advertising 


See talk Number 36 
on page 21 of this issue. 
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This is the regular Postum in @ ' 
added. See directions for preparing © 
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Tear wriy FA 


Instantly 


A compound made of . 
a small portion of New 
MANUFAC TUREO BY 


Postum Cereal Co.. Limited 


Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A- 


ce 
Pp om Cares! 
juaranteed +A _— mit xe 


A level teaspoonful of Powder | Ur. Serial No, 3208, Gomrtrteed 3 
and there you are — 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Under the new method we boil Postum at the factories and reduce it to a powder, 
which dissolves instantly in hot water and produces a perfect cup of Postum. 


This makes it easy for anyone unpleasantly affected by coffee to stop it and be rid of 
the disorders. 


A cup of hot water 
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‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 


Sample sent for 2-cent stamp to cover postage. Grocers sell 100-cup tin 50c. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 








